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Preface 



While thi>B paper is intended primarily for high school teachers of 
civics and government, others who have been seeking a brief, yet compre- 
hensive, Introduction to the behavioral study of politics may find it 
useful. This paper will ultimately comprise one section of tne teacher's 
guide for an experimental course in American Political Behavior that has 
been developed by the High School Curriculum Center in Government at 
Indiana University,, The course, American Political Behavior, is under- 
going pilot trials and evaluation during the 1968-69 academic year with 
approximately two thousand students in 41 schools drawn from all regions 
of the nation. American Political Behavior was designed to serve as an 
alternative to existing high school civics courses. The course utilizes 
a micro approach to the study of American politics and government, as it 
focuses upon the political activities of individual Americans, both as 
citizens and as official and unofficial political specialists or leaders. 

A glance at the course materials quickly alerts social studies teachers 
to the differences between this course and typical civics courses that 
stress the formal, legal structures of government.* 

An effort to introduce a social scientific or behavioral approach to 
the study of politics in the schools encounters a number of problems. Not 
only do teachers lack suitable materials for students — we hope the Ameri 
can Political Behavior course is a partial remedy to this problem — but 



*It is not possible to provide in this paper the reasons that led to 
the design of the course in American Political Behavior. Readers who wish 
to learn about our assumptions should request a copy of Howard D. Mehlinger's 
^e Study of American Political Behavior (High School Curriculum Center in 
Government. December, 1967 [mimeo].). 



also teachers have not been taught to view politics through the perspec- 
tives of social science. As courses in political behavior multiply in the 
colleges and universities , it may be that future civics and government 
teachers will be more adequately prepared for this responsibility. Never- 
theless, new undergraduate college courses will not contribute to the re- 
training of existing teachers. Moreover, it is doubtful that in-service 
institutes, valuable as they may be, can reach all the teachers who lack 
social science training for the study of politics. 

We hope that this biief introduction to the behavioral study of poli- 
tics will enable those teachers who will teach the course in American Po- 
litical Behavior to have greater confidence in bheir ability to handle the 
unfamiliar concepts and approaches successfully. We fully expect that the 
teachers will learn more about the benavioral approach than will their 
students the first time they teach the course. Nevertheless, it seems im- 
portant that teachers have some opportunity to learn about the assumptions, 
premises, and style of the behavioral persuasion before they teach the 
course to others. 

We were fortunate that Professor Leroy Rleselbach, a member of the 

Department of Government at Indiana University and a student and teacher 

of political behavior, agreed to write this essay. Not only is Professor 

Rieselbach a well-established scholar who utilizes behavioral approaches 

in his own research, but Professor Rieselbach taught our pilot teachers in 

an NDEA summer institute at Indiana University in 1968. Therefore. Pro- 

* 

fessor Rieselbach had an opportunity to test the ideas contained in this 
paper with the high school teachers attending the institute. 

The reader should know that we imposed a number of constraints upon 
Professor Rieselbach. These constraints stemmed from our desire to use 
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this essay in the teacher's guide for the American Political Behavior 
course. Therefore, we asked him to be brief, yet to cover the topic as 
completely as possible. Secondly, we asked that he not use space to 
compare the behavioral approach to other approaches to the study of poli- 
tics. The principal purpose of the essay is to inform the reader about 
one approach, presumably one less familiar to him than others. Finally, 
we asked Professor Rieselbach to organize his essay around the topics to 
be treated in the American Political Behavior course. Some readers fa- 
miliar with the behavioral study of politics may find that some topics 
they think should have been treated were ignored; others might have pre- 
ferred a different organization for the essay. We frankly do not know 
whether Professor Rieselbach would have organized his essay differently 
or would have treated additional topics if he had not been bound by our 
constraints. We appreciate very much his willingness to conform to the 
structure of the American Political Behavior course. 

Finally, we decided to disseminate the essay as an occasional paper 
from the Center, for two reasons. Each year we receive hundreds of in- 
quiries from civics and government teachers who are searching for ways 
to improve, their courses. Encouraged by the interest of many teachers 
who wish to modernize their courses, we decided to make this essay gen- 
erally available to civics and government teachers. We believe that many 
teachers who know nothing about the behavioral approach to politics and 
who may never use our course may nonetheless profit from this paper. 
Secondly, we think a circulation of this kind affords us the opportunity 
to gain a critical review from many readers with quite different kinds 
of experience and backgrounds. Their views will be considered in any 
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future revision of the essay prior to its inclusion in the teacher's guide 
and its publication • e 



Shirley H. Engle, Chairman 
Howard D. Mehlinger , Director 
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THE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF POLITICS: AN OVERVIEW 

It Is no longer controversial, or even very startling, to assert that 
the study of government and politics in the United States has been profoundly 
Influenced by something called the political behavior approach. Many stu- 
dents of public affairs are no longer willing merely to chronicle past 
events or to speculate about the past and the future. Rather, they seek 
to describe and understand the world in realistic terms; In contemporary 
language they attempt "to tell it like it is" with respect to American 
politics. Put another way, the behavioral political scientist proposes to 
supplement the contributions of law, history, and philosophy to political 
understanding by providing information about how and why individuals act 
in political situations. 

The hallmark of the behaviorist * s effort to understand political 
reality is his adoption of the closest possible approximation of the methods 
of natural science. The social scientist feels that, using his formulation 
of the scientific method, he can gain new insights into the workings of the 
American system of government. The object of his study is the individual 
citizen: what he believes about politics, how he behaves politically, and 

how he comes to think and act in particular ways. The results of such in- 
vestigations may require a reassessment of what we believe to be true, of 
the "conventional wisdom." For example, our textbooks and political oratory 
often tend to glorify the democratic system for its opportunities for popu- 
lar participation and its high levels of citizen involvement in politics. 

Yet, students of voting behavior have repeatedly produced impressive evi- 
dence that the average American brings a lack of interest and information 
to the consideration of political matters. Such findings illustrate what 
studies of the world as it is can tell us about the true nature of political 
activity. 
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To repeat: the behavioral approach to the study of politics seeks to 

use, wherever possible, the methods of science to discover as much as pos- 
sible about the ways in which political life is, in fact, lived. From such 
information, the scientist may suggest improvements in that political life, 
but in his capacity as scientist he seeks to find the "whats" and "whys" 
of the political world. It is evident that the introduction of the "be- 
havioral persuasion" has to a substantial degree reoriented political sci- 
ence; the approach has become a basic part of the mainstream of political 
study." 

If the acceptance of the efforts of the behaviorists has introduced 
an element of realism into our store of information about politics, it 
must surely be desirable for us, as teachers of social science, to pass 
these new perspectives and discoveries along to our students. College 
curricula increasingly offer courses with behavioral emphasis at the un- 
dergraduate as well as the graduate level. There seems to be no logical 
reason why high school students should not share the discoveries of the 
political scientists, both behavioral and more traditional. On this as- 
sumption, the present paper is designed to provide an introduction to the 
rationale, methods, and applications of the behavioral approach. 

The essay consists of four sections. The first sets forth the basic 
assumptions underlying the behavioral approach. Here the effort is to 
present, admittedly at a rather abstract level, the requirements which the 
use of the behavioral method imposes on the student of politics. With an 
understanding of behaviorism behind us, we turn secondly to a consideration 

^An essay reflects this newly won centrality. See Robert A. Dahl, 

"The Behavioral Approach: Epitaph for a Monument to a Successful Protest." 

American Political Science Review 55:763-772. 1960. Note especially the 
article’s subtitle. 





of one formulation — "Field Theory" or, preferably, the. "Field Approach" 

— of a behavioral perspective on political activity. Finally, we will 
suggest in sections three and four that this field perspective serves both 
to promote an understanding of the political thought and action of ordi- 
nary citizens and to help account for the behavior of political leaders. 

1. Science, Political Science, and Political Behavior . 

Robert A. Dahl has captured the essence of the approach in saying that 
it is "an attempt to improve our understanding of politics by seeking to 
explain the empirical aspects of political life by means of methods, 
theories, and criteria of proof that are acceptable according to the canons, 
conventions, and assumptions of modern empirical science." Thus, polit- 
ical behavior, as the phrase is used here, defines a way to study politics 
and is not a subj ect to be studied or taught. While our focus in this 
paper will be on the relevance of the behavioral orientation for the study 
of American politics, it should be clear that behaviorism can be used, with 
equal profit, to analyze behavior in other countries or to attempt to un- 
derstand the relations among nations. Nor, it is worth repeating, is the 
behavioral approach the only way to investigate questions about politics; 
it is, rather, one way that may, along with other approaches, help speed 
the search for political knowledge. 

Since, however, it is the positive emphasis on the "science" in polit- 
ical science which most clearly distinguishes the behaviorist from his more 
traditional colleagues, it seems important to begin our discussion of the 
behavioral approach by considering the nature of science. At the most 

^ lb id . , p, 767. For a full treatment of the approach, see Heinz 
Eulau, The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics . New Yorks Random House, 
1963. 
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general level, science may be defined as "a systematic search for knowl- 
edge of the universe and its contents.” Underlying all science, natural 
and social, is an assumption of determinism , an assumption, that is, that 
there are patterns to the way things happen. To put it another way, sci- 
ence assumes that events are not unique, but rather that classes of oc- 
curences are sufficiently alike so that to know something about one event 

|# ir ^ 

is to know something about another similar event. Just as the natural 
scientist seeks to discover the factors that cause physical or chemical 
reactions to take place, the social scientist seeks to isolate the things 
that may cause particular forms of human behavior to occur. With respect 
to the latter, the determinist assumption suggests, to take one example, 
if we can identify the factors that predispose individuals to vote for the 
Republican candidate in one election, we should be able to specify those 
who are most likely to vote Republican in subsequent elections. More 
specifically, we assume that people do not make up their minds anew at 
each election, but instead use similar reasoning processes to arrive at 
similar voting decisions in successive elections. Thus to know what 
things lead to Republican voting at one point in time is also to know 
what things will most probably lead to the same choice later. 

Of course, it is true that human behavior is not as regular as the 
behavior of atoms and molecules, but this does not vitiate the central 
point: Human action is not random and, though the laws of behavior may 

have to take a different form (as we shall see below) in social science, 
laws of behavior do exist. There appear to be patterns or regularities 
in the behavior of man, and the social scientist seeks to discern and 

^Eugene J. Meehan, The Theory and Method of Political Analysis . 
Homewood, 111.: Dorsey, 1965, p. 28. 
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record such patterns. And in his effort to identify these regularities, 
the behaviorist employs as much of the methodology, as many of the proce- 
dures, of natural science as he can. 

4 

All science, social or natural, shares certain basic characteristics. 
Among these attributes, and sufficient to indicate the central tendencies 
of science, are the following: 

(1) Science as Explanation . Science seeks to explain what goes on 
in the world; that is, it attempts "to discover and formulate in general 
terms the conditions under which events of various sorts occur, the state- 
ments of such determining conditions being the explanations of correspond- 
ing happenings."”* Put in more colloquial terms, the scientist searches for 
relationships of cause and effect. The cause "explains" the effect; know- 
ing the cause (or causes) permits us to say "why" the effect happened. 

In the social sciences, it is often difficult to separate cause and 
effect. Frequently, the best we can do is to discover that certain things 
go together, that they are correlated. Thus, for instance, it seems clear 
that a relationship exists between higher social status (i.e., the posses- 
sion of a college education, a prestige occupation, a good salary, and the 
like) and a preference for Republican candidates. We cannot tell whether 
having high status "causes" Republicanism or having Republican inclinations 
produces the motivation to achieve high status, but we can say that the two 



The following relies heavily on Ibid . , pp. 31-49. For other views on 
science and the philosophy of science and their relevance to the study of 
politics, see Vernon Van Dyke, Political Science : A Philosophical Analysis . 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960; Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of. 

Inquiry . San Francisco: Chandler, 1964; and Quenton Gibson, The Logic of 

Social Enquiry . London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 

^Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

and World, 1960, p. 4. 




